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, ' " The Later Middle Ages: Civilization, Reborn" in 

Ginn s 'Our World," a chapter from a sixth grade social studies 
textbook, was assessed by the author, who used specific evaluation •"' 
criteri-a. Although fo.ur strengths were indicated, the author dealt 
primarily with weaknesses of the text and made many suggestions for 
improvement. Some, o'f the author's criticisms-were that (1) vocabulary 
was not consistent, i.e., <some words were defined, others were not; 
(2) the grammatical construction, of sentences <Was poor; l (3) topic 
sentences were unclear and paragraphs .sometimes contained several 
topics; and (4) headings, transitions, and connecting words were not 
used in paragraphs. In addition, students reading this chapter would 
be required to infer /many ideas and to recall information from 
previous- chapters. It was recommended that more, summaries and 
explicit labeling of topics be used, as well as more examples. •• 
Overall,- to improve the chapter, the author suggests that it be 
completely rewritten by a single author with a less authoritarian 
style, keeping the sixth grade reader in mind. Appended are the * 
original version and the author's improved vers'ion of- the chapter. 
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An Analysis and Evaluation of 'The Later Middle Ages; * 
Civilization Reborn 1 with Some Suggested Improvements 

, . >. Introduction - % ^ 

Recently somfc educational £sychologi<jts^ have begun exploring student 

learning prob lems^ w i th i n a tetrahedral framework (B,rown, etal., 1981). 

in this. framework there are four factors that comprise the learner- i n-a- 

learning-situation:, (1) the learner's activity (2)" .the characteristics 

Of the learner, (3) the ; cri terial task; and (A) the* nature of the materials* 

to be learned. The learner's activity might consist of strategies, rules 

and macrorules, procedures,' and mohi£o>ing as applied to comprehending, 

,'•».' ^ - 

for instance. The ( le^r*ner,'S characteristics might' consist of memory 

. ' '< ' ; . ' 

limitations, intel 1 igence,* abi 1 i ty to activate available knowledge or ta 

.reason by analogy.. Criteria! tasks are exemplified by tasks such as gist 

versus verbatim recall, generalized rule Use, resolving ambiguities, or 

fbl lowing ins-tructionsV- The nature of the materials is the fourth..f actor 

and consists qf text features sud/as structure, Coherence, logical- content,, 

or the author's expl i ci t x meaning cues. It is this- last factor that I 

am concerned with in this analysis and evaluatiort'of Chapter six—The 

La ter, Middle Ages: Civilization Reborn, found in Ginn's Our World , sixth N 

V " ——————— 

grade social studies tdxtbook. * 

The text for/hat in -thi s' chapter Is expository. The structure of 
exposition revolves around actions (if it is historical exposition) or around 
more or less abstract generalizations (expficitor implicit) and elabora- 
tions of some sort on those generalizations. The relationships among the 
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genera lizatiohs,' between tfifev generq 1 iza ti^fl and supporting elaborations, 
or among tfie elaborations ark of ter> described' as superordi nate and sub- 
ordinate, problem arid so] utfon ,> caus'e and effect, topic and description, 
order of importance, chronological order, and so forth (Meyer, 1975, 1977) 

ideal Jy, there are three goals -for social studies textbooks as 'far 
as learner outcomes are concerned, ' One goal is presenting subject matter 
on an appropriate level of complexity so it is learnabie. Another goaj 
is promoting learning to learn»activi ties so that there is an increase 'in 
students 1 self-control and self-awareness of their own learning processes 
in addition to' performance per se A third goal is enhancing students 1 ** 
ability to understand the significance of the materia? they are learning 
'rather. than just improving their ability to recall it. To achieve the 
-goals, all four factors of the tetrahedret] model must interact together: 
text characteristics, learner characteristics, learner Activities, and 
crlterial task. 

A social studies textbook can promote several , levels of learninq out- 
comes. The highest level would produce an independent reader who is 
textbook dependent, a very, active reader. .There is*no direct teaching 
on this 'level ^nd self-control of strategies and understanding the sig- 
nificance is assumed.. The middle level wouldproduce a partially 
textbook "dependent, partially teacher dependent reader who Is somewhat 
active.* This reader can use strateg-ies and learn the significance of - 
Strategies and content. The lowest \eye\ would produce a teacher 
dependent but nontextbook dependent reader who is not active. Tfris ceader 
has no strategies for learning tp learn or accessing memory (T. Anderson, 



J982).' My 'evaluation of this chapter assumes the learning outcome goal 

is to produce a textbook, dependent, independent reader on the highest 

level (op possibly a partia 1 ly. textbook dependentf-'-part ia.l ly teacher 

dependent reader on thef middle level). Asocial studies textbook th^t 

.would achieve those goals must' be reader-based rather than writer-based. 

To be re % ader-bas£d, it must have' theVe characteristics : appropriate 

vocabulary; appropriate grammatical complexity; themat izatiin/coherence ; 

appropriate structure/organizatj^rrT^ppropriate elaboration; explicit, 

* • <\ 

meaning cues; style; and appropriate logical content complexity. Jhese - 

•are the selected text fcharactfer i st i cs that will -be analyzed and critiqired, 

the ones that seem ta significantly affect, students ' understanding and 

remembering from text, based on research- 



Analysis and Critique of Text Characteristics 

Strengths . ■ « 

\ ' • ' . 

There are four strengths that 'can be mentioned. First, the chapter 



begins with a thematic vignette as an introduction. An introduction that 

is narrative ir?, nature s,erves t!o capture the readers 1 attention and involve 

them immediately in the text (Corbett, 1977). The themes focused on* in 

* » 

the narrative are somehow all dealt with one way or another in the chapter. 
The narrative has many problems, but it would serve as an attention-getting 
and perhaps motivational device. Second, there is a short, selected 

r \ 

review of the, early Middle Ages from chapter five that would serve as,a 

reminder and as a contrast for *:he. later Middle Ages in this chapter. 

t m 

Third, there is a very brief preview, of the top ? cs for the next chapter 



at the end of chapter six. Final ly, there is an attempt to involve, the 
readers in^the text and build solidarity with the use of imperative sent- 
ences (Look at the map . . .)-and first person plural (in the nextichapter 
we shall read about . . .)• * 

Weaknesses * 

Even though there are a few strengths, there are many, many weaknesses 
in the chapter. The remainder of this section will deal with "the selected 
eight text characteristics that help, form the nature of 'the social studies 
text material in chapter six. j 

Vocabulary : One of the m^st Important text characteristics for compre- 
hending and remembering isrvocabu lary (Anderson & Freebody, 1981). ' 
Readability formulas are based on vocabulary familiarity, word length, and 

sentence length, recognizing the importance of these three variables^r * 

• f 

learning (Fry, -1980). Johnston (in press) has found that knowledge of 
specif ic social studies vocabulary is .a potent ^factor i'n reading compre- 
hension and in test -bias. Knowing specific and general vocabulary words 
/indicates prior knowledg/of the content, and prior knowledge affects 
learning. Chapter six define** 13 vocabulary words and concepts that 
qualify as specif ic vocabulary needed for the later Middle Ages: apprentice , 
journeyman , charter , trade routes , craft , gui Id , flying-buttresses , Gothic, 
Mongols , Rena issance , un i vers < tfes , modern age and moveable type . These 
are defined, in the text itself (not wel 1 - def i ned, however). Yet many . . 
^ecific vocabiUaj;/ words are not defined: Romance languages , Eastern 
Roman Empi re , Christine de Pisan , Johann Gutenberg , languages , serfdom, 
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m freedom , Germanic languages crossroads , manuscript , chapel , sculptor , 
exploration, master , block printing , trade , thte arts , artisans , ' merchants , 

samts_, portraits , fleets , cathedrals , lectures , scholar , , ferti le , nomads 

* • ♦ • * 

and ^others . 

Seventy words or phrases' that are potential problems were, identified 
and clasTifTedv^J) suff 0 ix problems such as' serfdom, ^rmanTc; 2) com- 
pounds such as crossroads ; 3) archaic lapguage such as "j am that 1 1 and 
clothe; k) figurative language such as secrets of the weaver's arts , 
shuttles » flew to and fro : 5) verbs and participles such as arched , 
migrated ;, 6) elegant variation (equivalence 'terms such as stored up - 
reme mbered and 'lords nobles = the rich ; 7) adjecti ves / nouns , and noon 
phrases such as ferti le , -ar tisans and printing press ; 8) polysemous words 
such as work (in metal), master (weaver), native ( language) , duties , mark , 
*lho£, etc- Mason, et al.. (1979) found that children often do not know 
the Secondary, technical meanings of polysemous words and that reading 
comprehension is affected. Fowler (£966) and Selzer (1981 ) point out 
the problems readers have when writers use synonyms for the same concept. 
Often readers believe several different concepts are being discussed. Based 
on some recent pilot work with sixth graders reading this chapter, .children 
also have problems with derivations. They do not, for instance, associate 
artisan with artist or art . Vocabulary then is the first text character- 
isti c weakness important for learning .that must be corrected. 

Grammat i ca 1 Comp lexity ♦ Another important text characteristic is 
grammatical complexity, one that readability formulas do not consider. 
Learnability \s affected by unusual^'placement of phrases, 4 certain 



\ v , * 

constructions, nominal i zations , some pass i v<*s, and tack .of agency .. The 

results of a study by Charrow*(1980) indicated grammatical complexity* fs ■ 

•at the root of jurists' difficulties with legatese^ No doubt some of 

Sixth graders' difficulties with social studies textbookese is due to 

grammatical complexity., Tbe^ last paragraph on page 117 of the. chapter 

concerns gui Ids helping democracy grow. • The text has these two sentences: 

O Keejing women out of quifds did not help the growth o f d emocracy . * 

< 2 ) Yet making fair rules would some day include _ wgmen. . Sentence one has 

a complex noun phrase as a subject— a verbal phrase that is a complex 

grammatical construction. In addition, the sentence has a negative, adding 

• further processing prob.iems for yojjng readers. Sentence two seems to 

be written with the intention of 'befjig^parallel in structure to sentence 
one. It also has a verbal phrase for the subject of the sentence, The 
sentence, however, does not make sense. Making fair rules cannot sensibly 
be usld as a subject for the sentence verb would include because of semantic 
. constraints.' Perhaps there is a typesetting error or perhaps it is an example 

• of poor writing. ^The sentence initial logical connector y_et together 
with the negative not_ in the previous sentence adds another processing 
problem as readers try to see the relationships between the propositions 

In these two sentences. .Rewriting the sentences to make them grammatically 
simpler would add to the sentence length: The decision of t he gui Ids to 
keep women from joining kept democracy from growing a s fast as it could 
^ e -' Y&t s ° me day qui Ids woul d include wo men among the members who made - ' 
fair rules. Other grammatically complex examples besides these can be ' 
found in chapter six that should beYewri tten even though s enteral become 
longer. . ? | 
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* ;,T hema tiati QP/CpWe nee : ibng ago Aristotle said that the essentials 
for a speech were: .the point to be made and the support for the point. * 

.>- T)ther elements' (introduction, .conclusion and preview) could be added if 
desired. Textbook chapters are speech events -and they, too,' need- a- single 
poir>t that is well supported fh order' to be considered well-written. A* ■ 
. text that has one controlling idea or thesis has global unity, continuity 
and coherence. The same facts are true oh the paragraph level when" topic • 
sentences are used to perform the same function as the thesis statement. 
Several research* studies support the notion thaf a, thematic statement- ' ' 
either a thesis or topic sentence-- faci 1 i tates learning. Kieras ( 1 979) 

^ found that, whether a passage is organized around a single major referent or 
not has a powerful effect on the difficulty of identifying the topic which fs 
then used to. construct a macros tructure for the statement of the topic. 
When the- topics are/ not transparent, readers engage in time-consuming 
inferential proxies -to construct a suitable mac<^os tructure for the 

' passage. In a second study (1980) he found that subjects absjtract-maln 
ideas more easily when the material is familiar. A third 'study (1978) 
showed that conventional expository paragraph structure with topic 
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sentences presented first led to faster processing and better recall. ' 
Braddock ( 1 97 ), claims that writing is clearer and'inore comfortable to 
read when paragraphs present explicit topic sentences. 

, . Chapter six, -'The Later Middle Ages: Civilization Reborn,', does not 
have an explicit or implicit global thematfc idea so unH.ty and coherence 
suffer as a- result of this lack. The chapter title i nd i cates v the topic is 
the later Middle Ages, and the chapter does Indeed concern this topic. The 

S 
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predication or point to be ma s de aboiit the topic is lacking, however--the, 
essential element for a we I formed '-speech event. The title indicates 
^ the predication mfcjht be that civilization was reborn (the Renaissance) 
*in the later Middle Ages. Yet only one section of the chapter concerns 
the Renaissance: The ^rebirth 1 of art and learning . The other sections 
are concerned with change, crusades, trade, towns, growing^ reedom, 'schools 
learning about Asia, and the 'end of the Middle Ages. There is no single 
topic but multiple topics. The multiple' topics resuKt in abrupt -topic 
shifts' and discontinuities, for the readers.. To make matters worse, the 

\ 

title. for Unit fwo is Europe: freedom grows Slowly , suggesting that the 
overall thesis is that .freedom was growing slowly in Europe. Here the 
topic is freedom. The title for chapter six does not relate at all to 
the topic of freedom arrd only one subheading uses freedom in the t i t ' e : 
Trade, to\- fnt, and growing freedom . There seems to be no* connect ion between 
the upit and chapter topics and predications about topics. Students 
reading titles and the following text woujd'see discrete, unconnected 
sections making" up the chapter. . / y 

Chapter paragraphs usually d$ not have topic sentences. An example Ts 
on page 116. The paragraph ^beg ins : Merchants settled in these towns to 
carry on their trade. It continues with four sentences about artisans 
also settling m towns and ends: Some^of the merchants and some of the 

r 

t 

artisans g rew rich . The paragraph di.scusses .two types of free people^— the 
merchants and artisans— the 'beginning of the 'middle class which "is an , 
important notion for the growth of freedom conqept. A topic sentence such 
as These towrf s were settled by two types of free peopJe. th'e merchants 'and 
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a . rtlsans ,s needed. Somewhere in the paragraph merchants and arti saris 
• * 
-should be defined. An additional paragraph should then drscuss- the 

significance of merchants and artisans for a middle class citizenry and - ' 
democracy. " ' • • 

i * 

... < i - 

Topic shifts on $he paragraph level ; -usual 1 y caused by shorten ing ' V _ 
. . x ' • * ■ •. 

sentences to fit readability formulas, can be seen in .the paragraph about 

guilds, page 117. > The paragra'ph begins with guild members learning to 
make fair rules, continues with learning to^implement fair rufes, jumps 
to keeping women^out^of guilds'as a factor Jn the growth' of democracy, 
then jumps to making fair rules some day including women ,' and finally 
to learning to make laws for a democracy. Schallert and Tierney ( 1 982) 
discuss the negative pffects of tof/ic shfft and discontinuity on learniny 
from expository .texts. Topic shifts and. lack of themat i zat ion-weaken- *« 
the chapter; 

Structure/organ izat ioi> * Several studies looking at the effects of 
organizational structure on retentloh for or£l commur ! cation have found 
that* subjects who listen to we^ I -structured speeches recnember more- than 
those who listen to, poorly structured speeches (Thompson, I960; Spice* S \ 
BasseXt v 1976). Chapter six is a poor Jy "s tructured speech event. The' 
opening narrative i 1 lustrates^gui Ids and women artisans who ,af-e prevented 

e . . . • ft 

from joining guilds, After the narrative, .the chapter immediately gives a 
review of the early Middle Age's, focusing. on the lack of education and . 
freedom. It then moves to the crusades and new ideas that crusaders brought- 
back from Asia as a cause of change. Next It "continues, with trade as another 
ca £|£ of chan 9 e » but ,disgresses to the hi s tory of; trad'i between Europe and 
Asia and the inland/sea process for getting goods from Asia to Europe. 
It mentions a few reasons why Europeans wanted Asian goods and then.^ 
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^discusses tofons that developed at crossroads and the growth of free towns 
and gui Ids. N - ■ 

It seems strange thak guilds are not brought up until the very end 
of the section since the reader expects to read about guilds in the exposi- 
tory text mmediately after the i 1 lustrati ve case study of Hilda the Weaver 
It is not normal for concepts to be separated from illustrations by. four 
whole* pages. The digression Into the history and process of trade also 

. ^s|ems to interrupt the idea of trade causing change in the hater Middle 
Ages. The poor structure of the chapter is bound to interfere with 

^students' learning. The underlying structure of chapter six does" not 
have a conventional, cannonical structure as do stories and argumentative 
essays. Instead, it is a mixture of narrative and generalizations but- . 
with no clear point forJthe narrative to illustrate. "It seems more* like' 

e structure of a popular magazine article in i.ts unclear, erratic struc-' 

I x 
ture. \ 

Explicit meaning cues : This important text characteristic includes 

such things as headings, subsections, logiqal connectors, transitions. 

explicitly labeled main ideas and purposes, and summaries. Meyer, et al . 

(1978) showed t>)at explicit signaling of connectives facilitated recall 

among poor ninth-grade comprehenders .but not among skilled ones. In 

contrast, Johnson ( 1 980) fgund that texts that deleted conjunctions 

decreased recall by skilled readers. Britton, et al, (1982) demonstrated 

that texts containin^signa Is about idea importance and idea relations 

required less cognitive capacity to process than texts wi thout s ignals. 

Davison (1982) discussed the difficulty for* inexperienced readers with 
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little prior knowledge ia making the r i ght i nf erences for sentences with- 
out explicit connectors used in content-area textbooks. Kieras (1980) 
reported that explicitly labeling topics and main ideas led to better 
processing of technical passages. The positive effects of summaries on 
the recall of information from prose was reported by Hartley and Trueman 
(1982). " 

Explicit meaning cues do not^appear often in chapter six. The chapter 
does have titles, but they are frequently misleading cues. One title is 
New ideas c ome to Europe . Readers expect the author to tell them 
not only rtiat ideas came to Europe but also what the new ideas were. -This 
does not happen. Instead, readers ar§ told about some new products' that 
. came ,to Europe. Another n Tfr£ls Building changes; coming of schools . 
The title is a strange one--ambiguous anB^har^to^comprehend. Building 
changes can be read two ways: Bui Idinq changes or IjtnltUjig changes . 
Either one would make sense based on the text material presented up to 
this point. Most students in sixth grade ha\ <? not been taught about semi- 
colon as a punctuation mark, so would not know how'to'-read the title. The 
secpnd half of the title, coming of schoo ls, is, no doubt, supposed to 
be parallel in structur^ to the first half, since both words end in - ing 
but in fact they are not, since Bui Iding is either an adjective or a verb 
and coming is a noun followed by a prepositional phrase. There seems to 
be no connection between the two title parts, and reading the text shows 
that to be the case: there is no connection. Why the two sections were 
combined and the two-part title used is unclear unless the beginning>of 
schools and universities is considered another type of change. If so, it 
and all the other changes (most of them implicit) should be made explicit. 

L 

13 - : *• 
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The bold faced sentences in the chapter are probably an attempt to 
explicitly cue meaning, butthey are confusing. They serve a dual purpose- 
as section subheading's in sentence form and'as the first sentence of the • 
text itself. "The sentences are on a higher level of. -genera 1 i ty than the " 
following sentences in. the paragraph in which they .appear and do not seem 
closely related to the sentence that immediately follows. An example of 
this is found on page 115: - Trade between Europe and .Asia began to increase 
Thi.s would seem to be a topic sentence for the paragraph that follows. 
The topic is trade between Europe and Asia and the predication made about 
it is that it began to increase. Readers would expect what follows to ' 
support the notion that trade increased*.- Nowhere is any discussion of 
the increase given, and' the word increase does not appear at all.. However, 
the last two words of the section are a synonym phrase grew rapidly . 
What is. between the bold faced initial sentence and the' lastiftwo words of 
the five paragraph subsection i's the process explanation of how goods 
were brought from Asia to Europe over land and over water routes. The 
last two sentences state: ■ After the crusades began, Europeans learned 
more about the products of Asia- Trade between Europe and Asia grew 

rapid ly- ya rea'ssertion of the bold : faced initial sentence and a misleading 

\ , ■ , * • • . 

cue for the following text material. 

The chapter would be improved by removing bold-faced sentences and 
replacing them with more informative sentence titles and headings separate 
from the text and by providing eacff logical paragraph wi th its'own real 
topic sentence. The paragraphing "is done for reasons other than logic. 
The short three or four sentence paragraphs are reminiscent of journalistic 
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paragraphing used for aesthetic reasons and for "easier 1 reading by 
unski I led readers. * 

t Many of x the relationships between sentences as well as main ideas" 

are difficult to determine in chapter six 'because few logical connectors 

•> , 

are used. The beginning of the expos i tory' part immediately following the ' 
Hi Ida narrative is rike,this: (If The early part of tTfevMiddle Ages was 
-coming to an end. (2) -Travelers were brinoing new ideas back to Europe . 

■ ♦ 

Sentence one is the effect and sentence two is the cause, yet readers must 

infer the causal relationship because no explicit because connector was 

used. The two sentences appear together with the connector could be 

considered the topic sentence for the section," but students would never 

realize it. The section continues by developing the notion that one kind 

of traveler who brought back- new idejs, causing the early Middle Ages to 

change, was the crusader and another kind^ of traveler was the trader who 

went to Asia. Another case of 9«fjtted connectors is found on page 116: 

_Rich people in the feudal lands of, Europe were eager to get the trade 

Soods.. (because)' The Europeans had no refrigeration . (so) Often their 

meat was strong-tasting or hal f ,spoi led , (and) Spices made it taste 

better. (in addition) The? r, clothing was of leather and rough woolen 

cjoth. (Therefore) They were, eager for clothes made of fine cotton and 

s_iU^. Clearly, the inference load imposed on readers because«of the 

lack of. explicit connecto/s would affect their understanding and remembering. 

The chapter would be improved* by adding not only logical connectors 

but summaries as well, the chapter has no explicit summary or preview at 

* .„ 

the beginning or at the end on the global level' and no summary statements 

thatMook back or ahead on the local level within the chapter. Summaries are 

15 
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useful as structural pegs for readers, helping them to better predict 
what will follow and integrate the content into preexisting knowledge 
structures. Studies by Hartley atf&Trueman (I982) and discussion by 
AHwood et al ( 1982) indicate the efficacy of using summaries along with 
the text? material for recal 1 ing .information. Summaries that abstract the 
main ideas-could be supplemented with summaries that present explicitly 
labeled topics, a thesis statement, topic sentences, purpose statements, 
significance statements, and the author's wri ting plan for the 'chapter 
in regard tb partitioning, sequencing, an-d text mode us^ed as writiag 
strategies. This way a reader could see the authors plan for content 
as well as for transcribing and composing; then the process of composing 
becomes transparent. ConcIudinqWn^^ W0U | d 
help readers confirm their hypofK^s about what the author was saying 
and doing in the chapter. 

% Elaboration . The amount and. type of elaboration needed for retention 

» 

is a controversial topic (Reder & Anderson, I98O; I982), but there is 
support for ,the notion that this text characteristic does help comprer- ' 
hensidn and retention of subject matter as reported by Wason (1962). In 
addition, Pepper ( 1 98 1 ) reports that college stiidents preferred a verbose, 
example-filled, poorly written computer programming textbook 'over aconcise" 
and well written one. Students felt the examples helped them learn. When 
texts were well-written and f i 1 led wi th" examp les , his study showed, compre- 
hension improved. ' * 

There are many un'e laborated generalizations in chapter six that no . 
doubt would be problematic for sixth graders' comprehension and retention. 
One such generalization is that new ideas were coming to Europe. Students 

* 16 ' r 
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are not told what the new ideas were, or why the new ideas were significant. 
No examples or reasons *re given as elaborations, yet the whole section ha's 
the title New ideas co me to Europe . The- same situation exists' for genera- 
lizations about change. Students are toH that the early Middle Ages was 
changing, but no explicit examples are given of 'changes. Change is 
referred.to in the .singular except for the title -Building Changes . The 
changes iji diet, dress, class status, self-government, freedom, etc., are. 
all implicit. There is no use made of sped fl ej 1 lustrations and 'examples , 
no reasons given for why the changes were significant for the Middle Ages 
or for students, today. In the section on the history .of "trade, explana- 
tions are lacking for why (£noa and Venice had to fight the Arabs." The 
chapter just asserts T Th en they had to fight Arab ships to get safe use 
of the Mediterranean. The chapter seems to focus on events and concepts ■ 
without giving students the necessary background Information- to understand 
why events happened or why generalizations are so.- Students would probably 
want, to know more about^ the conflict since conflicts are interesting aspects 

» 

of human behavior as are the plans, goals andf obstacles people have to 
content with. Armbruster and Anderson (19.82) discuss the importance of • < 
explanations and goal directed behavior for understanding" history. There- 
fore, just mentioning events and generalizations isn't enough for students, 

.to- grasp and remember what they should learn about the Middje Ages nor to 
judge, whether they should believe the text. 

Styj£. Style cannot be slighted as a text characteristic that 

.influences learning outcomes. Wha't readers learn from text is- heavily 
influenced by tone and style, both/T-n terms of entry into the text (am 
I interested, put o'ff, b f y the text) and in terms of evaluation of tb/^ 

content presented (what does it meanf), and in terms of intention to 
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remember % (do I want to remember what this text/a'uthor says?). Authors 
concerned about author/ reader relations are careful about the tone and 
style of the text--the distance between author and reader, the voice that 
comes across 'such as authoritarian, friendly, certain, uncertain, etc'. The 
impression' that the text makes on readers is an important determinant of. 
acceptance of author and content and learning the information (Dillon, 1981, 
1982; Gibson, I969). 

An objective, authoritarian, truth-giver style is the style used for • 

& 

• chapter six, although, there are a few shifts to an interpersonal style. 

The author (s^ of chapter six do not take a stance on anything presented. 

There is no author perspective % and. very little author peYsona 1 i ty . Olson 

(1979) discusses the implication for textbooks whei£ authors are divorced 

from their utterance. The Vesul^ is an authoritarian textbook that readers 

and teachers do not dare to question. When readers read cr\ t ica 1 ly , 

prompted by a text with author perspective and overt presentation of self, 

there is a different kind of processing done U t the time of encoding-a 

deeper kind of process! ng,-n6 doubt, that might lead to better learning of 

the content or even rejection of the content, but with good retention. 

The chapter's attempts - at solidarity between author and readers are 

ineffective at best and possibly counterproductive. The sentence on page 

,25: Y Q" have learned how Teutonic peoples conquered the Roman Empire 

T~ 

could come across to. students as intimidating. The authoritarian 
instructor-author speaks to the no-status student I- This is an example of 
a shift in what Goffman calls footing (cited in Dillon, I982). The preceding 
sentences on, the previous page wereSll objectively presented in third person 
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while a first person plural topicalizer had been used on page 124 where us * 
does not really have the force of we. (author + readers) but you readers-second 
person plural. . The authors do- not really intend to read thfe sections to 
see why these things wer£ important, despite their use of us in Let us see 
why these things were so important , referring to the three events that 
spelled the end of the Middle Ages'* (nor does the chapter really explain why 
they were important—the intention is never achieved in the text!). Besides 
not handling the interpersonal aspect wetl^he text presents no hedges 
indicating that any facts could be uncertain except one on page 116: . 
Sometimes at such a crossroads town a fair was held, which mightMast for 
days_. A^style that presents an ^jthentic, reflective author might do much 
to enhance J earning. 

The chapter could also be improved by using a dramatic tone to communi- 
cate the wonder that Marco Polo and his father and unc!e felt as they traveled 
through the Asian/lands^rather than the prosaic, neutral tone it does use. 
ft could be improved by adding some real personal pronouns, nbn^rft imat i ng 
uses of you^ for solidarity, and drama where appropriate'* In addition, the 
author could give his perspective on ideas— giving opinions and evaluating 
truth conditions as well as commenting on the content presented. 

^ r» CQntent: Densi ty * As A"' ran and Jones (19,82) point out, even when texts 
are clearly organized, use explicit structural markers, and demand onl^ 
normal inferring, they can still be problematic for readers 1 learning out-* 
comes. tf texts require readers to remember a great deal of earlier 
presented information in order t;o comprehend the text at any later point, 
(a concept Ami ran and J&nes call content densrty) learning problems result. 
They define content densj ty thus: a pj^ose passage is dense in proportion 
to the number of its self;- contained or unelaborated propositions which, 
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nevertheless, must be related by the reader. They give as an example, a 
chemistry equation with statements that X reaction is just like m with 
molecule a substituted for molecule b. Memory overload becom.es a problem • 
then for readers trying to remember the x, m, .a, and b information. Content 
density is bound up with world knowledge, so content that is familiar to 
"one reader will seem less jJerjse-fnTn same content read by another who is 
unfami liar wi'th it,. 

■ » • 

The Midd'le Ages content is. much less familiar to sixth graders than , " 
social studies content from modern times and from their <3wn country. The 
content presented in chapter six seems very dense. A paragraph illustrating 
t content density occurs o^page 125 in^a section on the development of 

■ ' '. • • - ■ N) 

languages and use of the vernacular for books. The students have had some 

exposure jn an earlier chapter to the Roman Empire and a minimal amount of 

exposure to the Norse, Angies and Saxons, but this information was presented 

several chapters before ,chaptei*- six. ^ 

Language spoken beyond the boundaries of the old Roman Empire 
were not much changed by the Latin. These are*fcalled the * 
Germanic languages. They are the languages spoken, by the Norse 
and by the people who lived in the country nowccalled Germany: 
The Angles and Saxons belonged to this group. They spoke a 
Germanic language when they migrated to Britain. 

The, language that grew up in England was very muchTa 
mixture ... . 

it seems clear that children would find not only this paragraph but sur- 
rounding paragraphs on the beginnings of Romance languages, the English 
language, and the transition from Latin to vernacular and from oral to 
written communication difficult to understand and remember, they would * 
have little pVior knowledge of language history or European history. 
The informatittff needed to understand the terms in the paragraph would have 
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to be remembered from several months earlier. It is not clear* that this 
section on language history is appropriate for sixth graders, but if it Is 
. included, the level of content density needs to be lowered in some way. 

F urther Suggestions for Improv i ng >Xhap ter Six 
In order to achieve the goal of having an independent or partially 
independent reader who is textbook dependent and who has successful learning 
outcomes, chapter six would need to be completely rewritten. U would need 
a single author with a controlling idea and a stance who wrote-with a 
sixth grade- reader in mind. This author would keep in mind the tetra- 
hedral model and the interaction of the four factors: learner character- 
Istics and. strategies, the criterion task, and text characteristics as 
the chapter was written. Each of the text characteristics discussed in 
th?s paper as welj as others would be attended to. TKeh the completed 
chapter would be field-tested with sixth graders who would be interviewed 
and tested on the chapter. 

Because of lack of time, no, completely* rewritten chapter is possible 
to show how it should»be improved. What is offered instead is a patched 

9 
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up/ ,! pseudo text M , a modified version of two sections of chapter six:- 
New ideas come to Europe and Trade, towns and growing freedom. The modi- 
fications are concerned wTth only some of the text characteristics: those 
of explicit meaning cues (specifically, summaries), style, thematization, 
and'^laboration . , 
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Chapter Six— Part One ^ 
The .La-ter Middle Ayes: Civi 1 izat ion 'Reborn 
A -s (Original Version) 

Life in Europe was changing in the early 1100s. The" early part of 
the Middle Ages was confeg to an end. Travelers were bringing new ideas 
back to curope. 

During the early Middle Ages, most Europeans knew little about other 
parts of the world. Their lives were ruled by the promises that were part 
of the feudal system. People had to obey the lord who gave them their 
land. This meant that everyone was under the rule of someone else. The 
serfs were almost like slaves. 

Then! were few schools, so most peasants had no education. They knew 
little of life outside their own village. A 'few nobles could read and 
write well. But there was little education eve^ among the rich. Learning 
was found mostly in the monasteries and convents. 

The early Middle Ages were years of many small wars, one after the 
other. People worried more about safety than about education and, freedom. 
But slowly a change was taking place. This change was caused by many 
different things. 

The Crusades had a big part in bringing about change. Poor people 
as well as rich had set out for Palestine. The crusaders had much to 
tell about Constantinople and the cMtfes of Asia Minor. They had seen 
people who dressed differently from \ hem and who lived ip houses that 
were different. People began to see tha^the world-was much larger than 
they had thought. They wan.ted to "learn more about it. 
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The crusaders had seen the eastern markets with pepper and other 
spices that made food taste better. They brought back seeds of new fruits 
to plant, such as melons, peaches, apricots, and lemons. They brought 
fine cloth to make clothing. The silk and Hnen cloth'that they brought 
was softer than the rough wool t ha t they had been. using. The crusaders 
also brought back new ideas about bu i Idi ng castles "and churches. This 
meant new ways of phinkiog and new things to think about, 

Trade was another cause of change in Europe. Increasing trade helped 
bring freedom and learning back into'Europe. As long as people have 
lived on the earth, there has been' trade. The Greeks and Romans had 
used the Mediterranean Sea as a great highway. Goods from Asia came to 

# c 

the eastern Mediterranean ports by came! or mule train and by oxcart. The 
goods -then went by ship to Italian and Spanish ports. There these goods 
were loaded into carts'. These 'carts made their way along the Roman roads 
all over western Europe. 

Even after the Roman Empire ended, a few ships still sailed the 
Mediterranean. When the Arabs took over northern Africa, Arab ships" 
controlled that sea. Shipping from Europe almost stopped. But f.inally 
cities in northern Italy began to trade again with Asia. These cities 
grew because of their trade. 

A map of trade routes would show one can find" two of these 
cities, Getjoa ana Venice. Genoa is a harbor city on the/ west coast of 
Italy. Venice is built on islands on theses t coast. 
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These two cities began to build trading fleets. Then they had to 
. fight Arab ships to get safe use of the Mediterranean. Soon Genoa and 
Venice became rivals. Each city tried to get a better position at the 
ports of the eastern Mediterranean. They wanted to get richer cargoes; 
to take home, ^ 

Trade between Europe and Asia began- to increase. The Eastern Roman 
Empire was now.ve'ry small. But Constantinople, the capital, was still 
a rich and strong city. To its harbor came goods from many parts of 
"Asia. From Arabia, from Persia, from India and China, came per fumes , 
ivory, jewels, linen, and cotton cloth. Cotton cloth was new to Europeans! 
From India and the islands to the south came spices, such as cinnamon, 
pepper, and cloves. These spices were not grown in Europe. 

A map of trade routes for this time period would show how goods were 
brought to Europe, Slow.-sai 1 ing eastern ships brought goods From Asian 
ports to the northern end of the Pers ian, Gul f , -There the .goods were • 
loaded on camels. The goods were carried in long^caravans across the 
deserts of Arabia and Syria. Ships' also carried goods across the Red Sea 
to Egypt. 

• Farther r^ojth there were inl.and routes from India and China to ports' 
on the Black Sea. Often these were merely rough trails. They led across 
wide deserts and through passes in the high mountains. Over .these' trails , ' 
traders led ca wans of camels and mules. The animals carried^packs of * 
-spices, fine silks, and^jewels. The busy market places of Constantinople 
were full of these 'things. Here merchants of ^Venice and Genoa loaded their 
ships with eastern goods and sallid'acwss the Mediterranean Sea. " 
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•When these ships docked in Italy, the precious goods were sold for 
high prices. The items were then placed in donkey carts or on the backs 
of mules. They were taken along forest trails and. through mountain passes 
to different parts of Europe. < 

, Rich people in the feudal lands of Europe were eager to get the trade 
goods. The Europeans had no refrigeration. Often thair meat was strong- 
tasting or half spoiled." Spices made it taste better. Their clothing was 
of leather and rough woolen cloth. They were eager for clothes made of 
fine cotton and-silk. After the Crusades began, Europeans learned more 
about the products of Asia. Trade between Europe and Asia grew rapidly. 

Trade made new towns where one trade route crossed another. Sometimes 
at such a crossroads town a fair was held, which lasted many days. 
Merchants, both men and women, brought their goods to sell. People came 

* * i* 

to buy them. This made the'town grow. Often a village on an estate 
bercame a trading place. 

Merchants settled in these" towns to carry on their trade. Men and 
women who could work in wood, metal, leather, or fabrics came to live 
there. Such skilled workers are called artisans. There were goldsmiths, 
glassmaken;, dyers, bakers, weavers, and t many others. They were not serfs 
but fre^ people. Some of the merchants' and some of the artisans grew rich. 

These growing towns brought f.reedom to many people, The nobles who 
owned the land were glad t6 'nave merchants in' the town. Nobles needed 
the work of skilled artisans. They wanted them to stay in the town. too. 
Also the nobles needed money ^ and" the merchants and artisans had money. 
Nobles could get money from them to'pay the costs of battles with other 
nobles. Many towns were also set up on church lands. 

. :• ■ 29' 
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Both the nobles and the church leaders wanted the towns under their 
control. The townspeople wanted ' freedom from feudal taxes and duties. 
Sometimes they fought for this. freedom. Others paid for their freedom 
with money. » 

A, free town usually received a town charter. This was a written 
agreement. It listed the things the citizens of the town could do with- 
out aski-ng -.permission from the -nobles. By methods like this the t6wns- 
people kept increasing their rights. Gradually they won their freedom 
from the nobles and bishops. The townspeople made their own government. 
They elected a mayor and" chose a town council to make laws. Often they 
bu-ilt a wall around the town to protect it from attack. y 

In some parts of Europe, the artisans. -who worked at each craft, or 
trade, formed a sort .of club. They called it a guild. Men who were, 
artisans could hope. to join a guild. But women who were artisans could 
not join unless their fathers or 'husbands, wereTflember-s^ 

The guilds helped democracy "to grow in Europe. In the guilds people 
learned to make fair rules about their work. And they learned to see 
that these rules were obeyed. The guilds taught people 'to cooperate in 
making and enforcing rules. The' same guild members used this cooperation 
in governing their towns. They made the. laws and chose their officials. 
Women were .usually kept out of guilds. So they were "left out of town 
government. Men were gaining rights but women were not. Keeping women 
out of guilds did not help the growth of democracy. Yet making fair rules 
would some day include women. People were learning to make laws for a ' 
democracy. **•» 
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• , Chapter Six^-Pa'rt One * 1 

The Later Middle Ages: Civilisation Reborn 

< 

(improved Version) 

Several years agq while preparing this textbook for you,- I began 
'studying the changes in latest Middle Ages when people in Europe became 
interested in learning and freedom.^ I decided then that this is an exciting 
and important topic and time .of history to study. I think this is so 
because much of modern .civilization 'had .its beginnings dqring this time. 

The main idea in the following section according tJ my point of view 
is that travelers to Asia helped 'cause changes in thejast part of the 
Middle Ages because they brought back new ideas and goods to Europe, 
This main idea is important for you, I believe, because changes are also 

%, 

happening today caused by travelers to Asia who bring back new ideas and 

«* 

goods to Europe and America. 

i 

My purpose in the- sect ion that follows is to explain tt> you (l) which 
travelers brought back the new ideas and goods; (2) what the new Kdeas 
and goods "wehe; and (3) what changes they caQsed for people in the last 
half of the Middle Ages; (k) that these changes have been passed down to 
civi 1 izat ions today. * 

fn Part One I review f or v you the early Middle Ages. The way I do 

this is by describing what life was like during that time. The^main 

idea I am trying to get across to, you here is that the early Middle Ages 

was a time wihout learning and freedom for most people. 

v I think it unfortunate that during the early 'Middle Ages most * 

r 

Europeans knew little about ather parts of the world. I also find it 
unfortunate that their lives were ruled by the promises that were part of 

the feudal system. People h^d to* obey the lord who gave them their land, 

What I mean to say to you is that everyone was under the rule of someone 
else. The ser£s were almost like slaves* 

6 
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There were few schools, so most peasants had no education. It is 
certain, I think, th'.C they knew little of life outside their own village. 
A few nobles could. 'read and write well. But I think it probable that 
there was little education "even among the rich. LeaVnfng was found mostly 
in the monasteries and convents. - 

The early Middle Ages were years of many small wars, .one -after the 
other. What I meant to say to you here is^that people worried more about 
Safety than about education and freedom. But slowly a change was taking 
place. Thi-s change was caused by many different things. 

In my review I described life in the Nearly Middle Ages so you will 
see the changes in learning rYad freedom in the later Middle Ages. My main 
point was that during the'early Middle Ages most Europeans were not free 
to rule themselves and had not learned much about life in the rest of the 
world. The importance of my, main point is that learning and freedom 
increased after Europeans began traveling to Asia as Crusaders and traders. 
> Part Two I will tell you about the changes in learning that were 
caused by the crusaders. My topic now is the changes in the Later Middle 
Ages. My main idea for you in this part is, that the crusaders had a big 
..part in bringing about changes in what Europeans knew about other parts 
of the world. What 1 mean by this is that crusaders heilped bring about 
' a learning change when they brought new ideas and products from Asia to 

Europe. I believe that this. idea is important for you to understand 
' why trade with Asia increased after the Crusades. 
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***\ In this part i explain for you^the new ideas and changes rn clothing, 

food, and building that were caused by travelers oh crusades. The expla-inin. 

is done by describing whaTkthe crusaders saw and learned on* their travels 

through Asia and what they irought back with them.* 

Poor people a* W*rf-Kas rich had set out f or -Pa les t ine . i feel sure. 

that the crusaders had much to tell about Constantinople and the cities of 

Asia Minor. They had seen people who dressed differently from them and who 

► 

]\v£d in houses that were different. People beganS;o see that the world 
was much larger than they had thought. I do not doubt they wanted to learn 
more about Pt. What I have said means that -people would now change the way 
they dressed, built houses and* thought about geography because of the 
crusaders 1 travels. * 

The crusaders had seen the eastern markets with pepper and other spices 
^that made food taste better. Jhey brought back seeds of new 'fruits to 
plant, such as melons, peaches, apricots, and lemons. They brought -fine 
cloth t0 make clothing. The silk and linen cloth that <.hey brought was 
softer than the rough wool that they had been tjsing. The crusaders also 
broAght back new ideas about building castles and churqhes. This meant, 
I sfa certain, new ways of thinkTng and new* things 'to think about. This"* 
meant, too, 1 believe, changes in what people ate^and wore and their ways * 
of building because they learned from the crusaders. 

In this part I. have explained how the travelers on crusades helped 
create <an interest In learning and changes after 1100 in Europe .with their 
new ideas about 'the size of the world, clothing, food,' and buildings and 
new products from Asian markets. • 

33 
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. % My -topic in this part is, the changes caused by other travelers to 
Asia. Here my main idea i want you to understand is that some other '„ 
, travelers, t'he traders, also- brought new ideas and trade goods from Asia 
to Europe and helped' cause the Middle Ages to change. These new ideas N , 
and'trade goods caused changes in the way-people lived and thought about 
learning and freedom. 

In order to explain to you what these changes were and how they ' 
happened, I will trace die history of European trade with Asia in this part 
I begin with the Greek and Romantimes, continue with the early Middle 
Ages, and end with the later Middle Ages when trade ^rew rapidly. I will 
also trace the way trade goods racked Europe from Asia on both laftd and ' 
-§ea routes throughout this time period. 

I have no doubt that as people have lived on the earth, there 
has been trade. It is interesting to me that the Greeks and Romans had 
used the Mediterranean Sea as a great highway, Goods from Asia came to 
the eastern Mediterranean jx>rts by camel or mule train and by oxcart' T^he 
goods then went by ship to Italian and. Spanish ports' There these goods 
were- loaded into carts. I think it probable these carts made 'their' way 
along the Roman roads all over wester.n Europe. ^ 

Even after .the Roman Empire ended, a few ships still sailed the * 
Mediterranean. Whe'n the' Arabs took over northern Africa, Arab ships con- 
trojled that sea. It is unfortunate, I feel, that shipping from Europe 
almost, stopped. But finally cities in northern Italy began to trade again 
th Asia. These cities grew because of their trade. 
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A map of trade routes would show two of these cities, Genoa and Venice. 
Genoia is a habor citron the west, coast of Italy. Venice is built In 
islands on the .east coast. 

These two cities began to build trading fleets. . Then they had to 
fight Arab ships to get safe use of the Mediterranean, Soon Genoa and 
Venice became rivals. Each city tried to get a better position at the 
^pbrts of the eastern Mediterranean. They wanted to get richer ^argoes to 
*take home. 

^ Trade between Europe and Asia began to increase. The Eastern Roman" 
Empire was now" very small. But I find it curious that Constantinople, the 
capital, was still a rich and strong city. To its harbor came goods from 
many parts of Asia. From Arabia, from Persia, from India and China, came 
perfumes, ivory, jewels, linen, and cotton cloth. Cotton cloth was new to 
Europeans.' From India and the islands to the south came spices, such as 
cinnamon, pepper, and cloves. These spices were not grown in Europe. 

A map of trade routes for this time period would show how goods, were 
brought ( to Europe. Slow-sailing eastern ships brought goods fr^m Asian 
ports to the northern end of the .Persian. Gulf . There the goods were loaded 
.on- camels. The goods were carried in long caravans across the deserts of ' 
Arabia and Syria. Ships also carried goods across the Red Sea to Egypt. 

Farther north there were inland routes from India and China to ports 
on the Bteck Sea. Often these were'merely rough trails. They led across 
wide deserts and through passes in the high mountains. It seems amazing 
to me that over these trails, traders led caravans of camels and mules. 
The animals carried packs of spices, fine silks, and jewels. The busy 
market places of Constantinople were full of these things. Here merchants 
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of Venice and Genoa loaded their ships with eastern goods assailed across 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

When these ships docked in Italy, the precious goods were sold for 
high prices. The i terns were . then placed In donkey caVts. or on th'e backs] 
of mules: They were taken along forest trail's and through mountain pa/es 
to different parts of Europe. 

! am not surprised that rich people in the feudal tands of Europe were 
eager to get the trade goods. The Europeans had no refrigeration. Often 
their meat was strong-tasting or half spoilejTYSp'ices made it taste better. 
Their clothing was of leather and rough wool'en cloth. They were eager for 
clothes made of fine cotton and silk. After the Crusades began, Europeans 
learned more about the products of Asia.. It is no wonder to me then that 
trade between turope and Asia gre'w rapidly. 

In this part I traced the history of 'trade and told how Genoa and 
Venice became great cities in Europe because of their trade with Asia on' 
the sea routes in the Mediterranean Sea. I- also traced the way trade goods 
from Asia reached the harbor city, Constantinople, and went from there to 
Genoa and Venice on trading ships and then went over land to Europe. I 
explained that as people in Europe learned about the new spices and 
clothing, they wanted them. Then trade grew rapidly and this caused 
changes in the way people ate and dressed and how much they knew about 
the Asian part of the world. 

My main idea was that traders who traveled to Asia were another . 
cause of the changes in the later Middle Ages. The significance of this 
idea for you Is that these changes then led to more merchants", skilled 
workers and towns being free and tfels increase led to people being free 
today. ' *. r^g 
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Let me now turn to the topic of changes of growing towns ^and growing 
freedom I will discuss these changes by first explaining how traveling 
trader-merchants bringing new ideas and goods and trade routes caused new 
towns to begin and grow. I will continue the discussion by describing 
free towns and explaining how they caused freedom to grow. 

My main point in this part is that the free towns that came about 
because of trading helped people learn how to rul^ themselves and be free. 
This is an important point for you to understand because learning about 
freedom helped deomocracy to grow and become possible for modern natibns/ 

I think itwas important that trade made new towns where one trade 
route crossed another. Soetimes at suqh a cross'roads town a fair was 
held, whfch possibly lasted many days. Merchants, both men and women, 
^brolight their goods to sell. People came to buy them. I feel certain 
that this made the town grow. Often a village on an estate became a 
trading place. 

. ^ Merchants settled in these towns to carry on their trade, Men and 
women who could work in wood, metal, leather, or fabrics also came to 
live, there. Such skilled workers are called artisans. -| think it probable 
there were goldsmiths, glassmakers , dyers, bakers, weavers, and many ■ 
others. They were not serfs but free people. Some of "the merchants and 
some of the artisans grew rich. 

9 

t * 

Tnese growing towns brought freedom to many people. It seems lucky 
to me that 'the nobles who owned the land were glad to have merchants in ' 
the- town. .Nobles needed, the work of skilled artisans.. They wanted them 
to stay in the town, too. Al so .the "nobles needed money, and' the merchants 
and artisans ha'd money. Nobles could get money from them to pay -the costs 
of battles wft* other nobles. Many .towns were also set up on church lands 
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I am certain that both tha nobles and the church -leaders wanted the ^ 
towns under their control. The townspeople wanted freedom frSffi feudal 
taxes, and duties. Sometimes - they fought for this freedom. Others paid 
for their freedom with money. ' , . * 

A free town usual fy received a town charter. This was a written 
agreement. It listed the things the citizens of the town could do without 
asking permissiy from the nobles.^ By methods like this the townspeople ' ' 
kept increasing their rights.' Gradually they won their freedom from the 
nobles and bishops. The townspeople made .their own government. They, 
elected a mayor and chose a town council to make laws. What I have been 
gating out* here is that free towns and town charters gave people a chance *+J . 
to learn about freedom. Often they built a wall around the town% 
protect it from attack. , V^, 

IrUthis part I exp lai ned .how trade routes, new goods., merchants, and- * 
artisans helped towns grow. I discussed the townspeople's desire to' live 
in a free town rather than under the control of* the nobles *od church. \ 
I then described the free town, and the' town charter that increased the 
people's rights, and pointed out that the townspeople were 'learning about 
ruling themselves and being free. My main point was that trading caused 
free towns to develop and that the free towns gave people more chances to 
learn about freedom. ' / » 

In order to fully explain how the growing towns helped learning and 
freedom to grow, I must describe in this part the guilds that were started 
by the artisans who J ived in the Towns. Then I must explain how the guilds 
like the free towns helped people 1e.arn how to makel^ws to govern them- 
selves and be free. - . 
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As far as guilds are concerned, -my main idea is that guilds helped 
learning, freedom, and democracy to. grow in Europe. The reason for you ~ 
to learn this idea, in my opinion, is-that these changes^in learning, 
freedom, and democracy spread from Europe to other places and were handed 
down to today's world. 

In some- parts of Europe, the. artisans who worked at each craft, or 
ade, formed a sort of club. They ca 1 led ft a gu i Id . It is not surprising 
.to me that men who were artisans could hope to join a guild. But I feel 
it was. unfortunate that women who^wer^ art i sans could not join unless their 
fathers^flr husbands were members. - » 

In the guilds people learned to make' fair rules about their work. 
And they learned to see- that these rules were obeyed. I am certain the ' 
guilds taught people to cooperate in making and enforcing rules.' The same 
guild members used this cooperation in governing their towns. They made 
the laws and chose their officials. Women were usually kept out of guilds. 
So they were reft out of town government. Hen were gaining rightsi-but 
women were not.^ Keeping women out of gui lds did not help the "growth of 
democracy. Yet making fair rules would some day Include women, I think 
It was important that people were . learn I ng to make laws for a democracy. 

The. main pofht for this section in my opinion was that the new 
* *r ' 
ideas and goods brought back to Europe by the crusaders' and trader- 
merchants traveling i.n Asja caused the last, half of .the Middle Ages to be 
changed from the first half. 

My purpose in this section was to make clear that (l) travelers to 
Asia (the Crusaders and.traders) brought back new ideas -and goods ; 
(2) they brought' back new ideas about the size of the world being very' 
large, new Ideas about styles of buildings and ways to hire and also 
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spices, melons; peaches, apricots, lemons, silks and linens; (3) people 
then changed the way they dressed, ate, and built homes, churches and 
castles; many changed from being serfs to free people and frgm living on 
a lord's manor to a free town. They began wanting to learn more and more, 
especially about f reedom; 0 ^) people today use some of ^he-same kinds of 
food, ways of building, cloth, and ideas about being free. ^ 

According to my point of view/ this means that it is important when 
people come in contact with other parts of the world because it changes 
in 1 i ving and thi nking. ; * 

In order to get the main point across and achieve the purpose \ used 
a writing plan. First, I reviewed what the early Middle Ages was like. 
Then I described what crusaders saw on thei r ' travel s and brought back with 
them arid the changes that resulted. Next, I gave the history of trade 
and described how new ideas. and goods got from Asia to Europe over trade ' 
routes. Finality, I explained the changes of new free towns, guilds, 
and freedom that c&me about^ from increased trade and traveling merchants. 
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